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Edttorte Keader:- 


THE PROBLEM OF THE OLDER WORKER 
was dealt with interestingly in our October 
number in a special review by Eileen Ahern. 
It is curious that as soon as you see some- 
thing and become aware of it you see 
evidence of it at every turn. The Berkeley 
Seminar on Old Age Research is the title of 
a short article by Harold E. Jones which 
appears in Items, the publication of Social 
Science Research Council. It is, as the name 
implies, a summary of what went on at 
that meeting. 





CoMMUNITY ACTION FOR THE AGING is 
the title of a 16-page printed booklet just 
issued by the New York State Association 
of Councils of Social Agencies, at 105 E. 
22nd Street, New York 10. The booklet 
gives suggestions to help a community 
combat ‘‘the enemies of the aging; economic 


insecurity, loneliness and a feeling of 
uselessness.’’ The booklet may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the association at 


2o¢ per copy. 





Tue Nationat Metat Trapes Associ- 
ATION held its 51st Annual Convention at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York in 
September. A warning was given to at- 
tending industrialists that the real problem 
in the field of social security and industrial 
pensions was that of the too-old worker. 
This was the theme of two of the speakers, 
E. S. Hewitt and Charles L. Kluss of 
Edwin Shields Hewitt Associates, Chicago. 
The solution to this problem is still in a 
state of confusion, misunderstanding and 
lack of agreement on objectives. There will 
be constant changes, the speaker said, in 
the pattern of industrial pensions and like- 
wise in the provisions of social security. 
In discussing the various problems of 
financial support for the aged, the speakers 


conclude that it is primarily income from 
their own work efforts that will do the most 
good for the older person, and business 
can, and must, provide employment oppor- 
tunities for him. 





Many INDUSTRY ASSOCIATIONS are doing 
important work for their members in the 
field of personnel administration. Very 
few such associations, however, have de- 
veloped the extent of valuable service that 
is provided by the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. Two of the association’s recent 
projects are noteworthy. One of these is 
‘A Salary Program for the Smaller Bank.”’ 
This is a simple plan of salary classification, 
based on evaluation of jobs as done in half 
a dozen of the largest banks. With this 
evaluation of the key jobs as a guide, the 
association, operating thru the Country 
Bank Operations Committee, and with the 
assistance of a firm of consultants, has 
prepared this very compact and effective 
plan. It is designed for banks of not over 30 
employees. For larger banks, no such ready- 
made plan can be applied because of the 
greater variation in positions. Informa- 
tion about this plan may be obtained from 
Mr. William Powers, Deputy Manager of 
the American Bankers Association, at 12 
East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

The other program is more experi- 
mental in nature. It is designed to assist 
banks in the use of employment tests. It too 
is being developed under the guidance of a 
committee of bank representatives and the 
staff of the Association, assisted by a firm 
of consultants. Other industry associations 
would find a study of the activities of the 
A.B.A. profitable and will see ways in 
which they can help their members, too. 





SHOW YOURSELF TO YOUR EMPLOYEES 
is one piece of advice that can be given to 
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any top executive. After all, the number 
one man in an organization is a person of 
great importance to every one else in it. 
They don’t like to feel that he is remote and 
uninterested in them. In a recent talk for 
the Arizona Personnel Forum, K. C. 
Ingram, Assistant to the President, South- 
ern Pacific Company, had some things to 
say about this which are to the point. 
“One of the greatest difficulties in indus- 
trial relationships is to get the bosses to 
speak to the men. Now, employees are 
human beings and they like to be treated as 
such."’ In a conference which dealt with 
this problem it developed that most of the 
bosses felt that their failure to show interest 
in their men was due to the fact that they 
were too busy. Others said they felt it was 
hard to break the ice in talking to em- 
ployees. Someone then remarked that the 
president of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
Mr. Mercier, never seemed to have any 
difficulty of that kind. When asked about 
it, Mr. Mercier said ‘‘When I am going 
thru a shop or an office, I ask the super- 
visor: ‘Who is the man who has done 
something unusual around here?’ and I go 
over and talk to that man. And if there 
isn't any such man I ask the supervisor who 
has had the longest service. And I talk to 
him.’’ Then somebody asked him what he 
talked about and Mr. Mercier said, “‘I 
talk to a man about his lathe. I talk to him 
about his youngsters; about his dogs; I 
talk to him about anything."’ People find 
out about a man like that and he gets a 
reputation for being friendly and easy and 
interested in the employees’ point of view. 
Yes, Mr. President, we could have more of 
this unbending. 

Stephen Habbe of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board asks for infor- 
mation about Companies using Guy Wads- 
worth's ‘‘Field Review Method’. A 
discussion of this method was published in 
six articles in the Personnet JourNat of 
which over a thousand reprints, supply now 


sold out, were sent to various Companies. 
Please write him. 

How CAN WE START A FOREMEN’S 
TRAINING PROGRAM in our plant? is a 
question proposed to me by Norton W. Fry, 
Plant Superintendent, Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. of Toronto. They are 
especially interested in developing a manual 
of procedure for grievances, dismissals and 
other problems that arise in dealing with 
factory personnel. Mr. Fry asks “‘Could you 
direct us to a source where we might 
obtain a book that would be a guide for 
our program.’’ I have made some sugges- 
tions to Mr. Smith but if any reader has 
anything to offer that would help him, I am 
sure Mr. Fry would be glad to have it. 

Lez FaLK or THE ARTHUR KAHN Co., 
Inc., New York writes in a way that 
warms the cockles of an editor's heart 
“Whenever an opportunity has presented 
itself, I have been your press agent amongst 
the members of the Personnel Club, to 
which I belong. In most instances I have 
found that they already subscribe. Those 
that don’t are certainly missing something, 
as I find it the most pertinent publication 
that comes to my desk."’ 

INFLUENCING LABOR UNION MEMBERS 
requires acceptance of their leaders said 
A. A. Imberman at the Industrial Man- 
agement Conference, at the University of 
Missouri in November. The speaker is a 
member of Imberman & DeForrest, Public 
Relations Counsel of Chicago. ‘You 
wouldn't expect to train a dog to bite less 
by kicking him every day,"’ he said, ‘‘yet 
that is what many captains of industry do 
to labor leaders.’” However, he believes 
that there is a growing tendency to accept 
labor leaders. 

Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Associ- 
ATION held its annual Fall Personnel Con- 
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ference in New York on October 2, 3, and 
4. There were a number of unusually good 
addresses, one of them ““The Impact of 
Mobilization on Company Wage and Salary 
Structures’’ by Richard C. Smyth, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Schick Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. One of the problems discussed 
by Mr. Smyth was a recent trend in union 
demands that management reopen contracts 
which were supposedly closed. In the effort 
to protect itself, in this period of wage and 
salary rises there are 11 things which 
management can do, he says. The 11th of 
these is the suggestion to ‘‘Remember the 
forgotten men of management."’ Everyone 
else gets a wage or salary increase but the 
top group so often get nothing or very 
little. Yet they are the ones who keep the 
business going. 


Tue Worx-Suop Seminars for which 
the American Management Association 
programs have become so distinguished 
were held on a variety of topics recently. 
Those in attendance with whom I have 
talked have been very warm in their praise 
of the value of these seminars to them. 
The American Management Association 
continues to be one of the most valuable 
aids to the personnel man. 

““PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTING HELPS THE 
INDIVIDUAL, TOO,’ was the title of an 


article in September Prrsonnet Jour- 
NAL, you will remember. It was by 
Martin M. Bruce, a psychologist with 
considerable experience in industry. This is 
the report of a study which was carried on 
by the Personnel Institute, Inc., for one of 
the major tobacco companies. Every fore- 
man was tested and evaluated by his 
supervisors, and detailed personal infor- 
mation about him was secured. Two 
complete reports, one for management and 
one for the foreman himself, were prepared. 
The counseling, based on the man’s test 
and work performance, was performed by 
the man’s immediate supervisor who went 
over the reports in detail. Beforehand, of 
course, he had the guidance and help of the 
psychologist in the proper interpretation of 
the report. 
The enthusiastic comments of the fore- 
en upon completion of counseling and 
their subsequent action in undertaking their 
own self-improvement programs, demon- 
strate that this application of aptitude 
testing is one of the most effective means 
for giving the foreman a strong incentive 
for self-improvement. Furthermore, it pro- 
vided an effective means of communication 
between higher and lower levels of manage- 





PERSONALITIES 


It has been said that magicians pull 
rabbits out of hats and psychologists pull 
habits out of rats. Clifford E. Jurgensen, 
Personnel Director of the Minneapolis Gas 
Company does both. His magic led to 
psychology, and thence into personnel. 

Back in 1925, on his thirteenth birth- 
day and on his last day in the eighth grade, 
Cliff saw his first magician. It was a full 


evening performance, and left him wide 
eyed and sleepless. Early the next morning 
he rushed to the public library and checked 
out all their books on magic. Cliff now says, 
“I didn’t find out how he performed his 
tricks, but did learn other methods of doing 
them and was introduced to many addi- 
tional tricks. That started me on a full 
summer of building simple magic effects in 
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the basement of my home and of diligent 
practice so as to fool my brothers and 
friends.’’ During the next few years he was 
increasingly in demand to present magic at 
schools, churches, and clubs. 

By the time Jurgensen was graduated 
from high school, he had worked as as- 
sistant to a professional magician and had 
developed his own full evening magic show. 
Wanting to go to college, but lacking the 
means, he got a job as office boy in a large 
life insurance agency. During the next two 
years most of his evenings and weekends 
were spent on the road playing small time 
theatres. Each dime he could save went into 
savings for a college education. 

In the early years of the depression, 
when his bank account was high and 
college living expenses were low, he 
resigned from the insurance company and 
enrolled at Carleton College. He continued 
his work as a magician. He was one of the 
first magicians to drive blindfolded through 
heavy traffic of large cities, using a method 
he had developed himself and which he still 
retains as his personal secret. Another of his 
stunts was to dive from bridges into rivers 
while handcuffed, chained and padlocked. 
At the height of the depression, when 
magicians were frequently ‘‘at liberty’’, he 
augmented his vacation income by working 
as a salesman, waiter, laborer on road 
crew, popcorn vendor, grocery clerk-—and 
anything else that would help earn money 
for college. 

Before entering college he had ready 
many text books in psychology to improve 
his technique as a magician. It was only 
natural, then, that he should take a course 
in psychology. This lead to a second and 
third. When graduated, he had taken every 
psychology course the college offered. 

During college his interests shifted 
from psychology as applied to magic to the 
more general field of psychology. He later 
obtained a Master's degree in psychology 
from the University of Iowa. There he also 
passed his Ph. D. preliminary and quali- 
fying examinations. Before completing his 


Ph. D. course requirements, however, he 
‘“decided to enter industry for a minimum of 
three years and a maximum of five years in 
order to obtain practical experience and so 
avoid becoming an impractical theorist. 
‘That was almost fifteen years ago, and the 
industrial work has been so fascinating 
I've had neither time nor inclination to 
return to graduate school,”’ he says. 

Starting as Personnel Understudy for 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, he worked on 
all the hourly paid jobs in the Neenah and 
Kimberly, Wisconsin plants. He was then 
appointed Psychologist for the company. 
When the research was expanded he was 
made Chief Psychologist. In 1945 he ac- 
cepted his present position as Personnel 
Director of the Minneapolis Gas Company 
where he has developed the personnel de- 
partment on a foundation of fesearch. 
Fundamentally a research psychologist, 
Jurgensen has ample evidence that a per- 
sonnel program based on research can pay 
high dividends to the company. 

Several of his tests and many of his 
research studies have been published. He is 
currently an Associate Editor of the Journal 
of Applied Psychology and is a member of 
several psychological associations. He has 
not neglected the less academic fields. He is 
a frequent seminar leader or speaker to such 
groups as the American Gas Association, 
American Management Association, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board and 
National Safety Council, and has written 
numerous articles for their publications. 

Jurgensen can be considered as a Re- 
search Psychologist with industry as his 
laboratory, or as an industrialist who is 
interested almost exclusively in the prob- 
lems of human behavior. Actually he is a 
mixture of both. He says, “‘I’m criticized by 
industrialists as being too academic, and 
by academicians as being too much of an 
industrialist. Such criticism can be inter- 
preted several ways, but to me it seems to 
be a good point of balance. The two fields 
are in need of more blending together than 
has generally been true in the past.” 





Everyone who has a responsibility for administer- 
ing salaries knows the difficulty of keeping sala- 
ries in balance, so that all departments have about 
the same proportion of people in the upper, middle 
and lower parts of the range. Here is one interest- 
ing means of maintaining this ‘balanced struc- 
ture’. It may also be recorded as a means of con- 
trolling salary expense. 


Zone Control For Balanced 
Salaries 


By Rosert H. Hoce, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio 


ranges go by a variety of names. In many instances they are known as 
salary grades. Sometime they are called salary groups or salary categories. 
For the purpose of this article the range is called a salary group. 

Most salary groups are expressed in terms of range minimums, normals (or 
midpoints) and maximums. Common definitions of these bench marks are: the group 
minimum is paid for minimum, or passable performance; the normal for fully quali- 
fied performance; the maximum for outstanding performance. Then, by some scheme 
of employee appraisal—formal merit rating in many cases—an attempt is made to 
fix the employee's salary at the proper place in the range. 

However, as most salary administrators are sadly aware, the fixing of individual 
salaries is not as simple as that. In one department every employee with a service 
record exceeding ninety days is a‘ top-notcher’’ and should be paid an outstanding 
rate. That is what the supervisor says! But in a nearby department the rates paid 
indicate a group of predominantly inferior employees. The result is that the employee 
appraisal procedure must be modified by some further administrative control if an 
equitable distribution of the wage dollar, the prime objective of a salary adminis- 
tration program, is to be achieved with any degree of success. 


M:™: salary schedules prescribe salary ranges instead of fixed rates. These 


SUPPLEMENTAL ConTROLS ARE NECESSARY 


Supplemental controls often take the form of some plan for budgeting the 
amount of money available for salary adjustments. This may help. But, as every 
salary administrator knows a budget does not always solve the problem of main- 
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taining a balanced salary structure. A clustering of salaries in the higher and some- 
times in the lower areas of the ranges may occur. Once the clusters begin to form 
the salary program is seriously imperiled. The program becomes inflexible; gross 
inequities appear; employee turnover rises; the program comes under attack from 
every direction. When that happens the program is likely to be thrown out the 
window, so to speak. All too often that has been the fate of an otherwise well 
conceived program of salary administration. 

A great many of the salary programs in use today—even some of the very best 
ones—lack that one vital control necessary to maintain a realistically balanced 
salary structure. The Zone Control procedure about to be explained in some detail 
is one solution of the problem. 


ZONE I 


SALARIES WITHIN ZONE II OUTSTANDING PERFORMA ALARY 
LIMITED TO 5% OF yn eenronggg a 
EMPLOYEES IN UNIT. J ZONE I 


SALARIES WITHIN | 























| SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE SALARY |! LIMITED TO 25% OF 
104% EMPLOYEES IN UNIT. 
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What percentage of the employees in a given control unit (department, section 
or the like) of 50 or more persons may be expected to perform the duties of their 
jobs in a manner superior to the reasonable expectations of the department head? 
Instead of attempting to answer this question categorically the writer will relate 
one company’s well considered opinion. After due consideration of the influencing 
factors the company concluded that it would be unrealistic to expect a superior or 
outstanding performance from more than 30% of the employees. That figure was 
thus established as a standard of expectancy by top management and may be changed 
only with top management approval. 

Figure 1 shows a graphical illustration of the salary group range. Three control 
zones have been established. Zone 1 covers salaries up to 3% above the range normal 
or midpoint. The 3% leeway was injected to avoid having to give very small pay 
increases to employees whose salaries closely approached their group normals when 
the procedure was adopted. Zone II extends from the upper limit of Zone I to a 
point 10}% above the range normal. Zone III is everything above Zone II. 
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The three zones have been described in this way: The Zone I salary is paid to 
beginners, semi-qualified and fully qualified employees. When a salary reaches the 
top of the zone the employee becomes definitely in line for promotion to a higher 
rated job. 

The Zone II salary is paid for performance and exceeds normal expectancy. 

The employee paid in that region of his group range is considered very pro- 
motable and every effort is given to placing him or her in a more important and 
better paying job. This is necessary because a job may not be rated higher unless it 
can be demonstrated that the employee has absorbed new or additional duties which 
have changed the job content significantly. 

The Zone III salary is paid for outstanding performance. The person receiving 
it is usually more promotable. Many of these employees are older persons who, for 
reasons of age or special circumstances, have been transferred to more suitable jobs 
and bring with them a wealth of knowledge and ability. 

Figure 1 also shows the percentage of employees eligible for zone. These are 
70% or more in Zone I; not more than 25% in Zone II; not more than 5% in Zone IIL. 
It should be noted that Zone I covers the area of beginner salaries. These are salaries 
below the range minimums paid to bonafide beginners or learners. Although pro- 
gression within the range is based on merit there are time limits for the paying of 
below minimum salaries. Zone I also embraces salaries between the range minimums 
and the normals plus 3%. All Zone II salaries are within range limits, but Zone III 
salaries also include all employees receiving compensation above the range maxi- 
mums. Hence, with the inclusion of below-minimum and over-maximum rates all 
salaries are controlled. 


How Zone Controt Works 


At this point it would be well to emphasize that Zone Control is applied to 
all salaries in a given unit. It does not apply separately to single occupations such as, 
say, stenographers or Junior Accountants. 

By way of example let us look at a control unit of 60 persons. In this unit there 
may be File Clerks in salary group 1, Bookkeeping Machine Operators in salary 
group 3, Junior Accountants in salary group 6, Senior Accountants in salary group 
10 and so on up to and including jobs classified in groups 12, 14 or even higher. 
Each salary group, of course, carries its own pay range. Hence, in this unit of 60 at 
least 70%, or 42 persons, must be paid salaries which do not exceed by more than 
3% the mid-points of the salary groups to which their respective jobs are classified. 
Of the remaining 18 employees no more than 15 may be paid in the Zone II section 
of their respective ranges; no more than three in the Zone III section. 

A function of salary administration is to maintain a day-by-day control record. 
This record is readily available to the department head who contemplates a salary 
adjustment for any employee. In addition to this record a quarterly ‘situation 
report’’ is issued to appropriate management personnel. This report is shown in 


figure 2. 
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SALARY STRUCTURE SITUATION REPORT 


os 


Division, Sub-Division or Subsidiary 





AVERAGE SALARIES 


Men 
. Number of Employees on Structure 
. Total Monthly Salaries 
. Average Salary 
. Total Qualified Salaries 
. Average Qualified Salary 
. Ratio Average Salary to 


Average Qualified (No. 3 + No. 5) 


ZONE CONTROLS 


Control Number of Employees 
Quotas Men Women Total 





Zone I -—[ 70% or more of Salaries to be in this zone. —| 





a. Below Group Minimum 
b. At Min. to 3°% Under Qualified 


c. At Qualified plus or minus 3% 


Zone I Totals 





Zone II-—|_Ne more than 25 . of Sataries may be in this zone. | 


a. 3% to 10!9% over Qualified 








Zone III-—|__Ne more than 5S‘. of Salaries may be in this zone. | 





a. 10!5% over Qualified thru Maximum 


b. Over Maximum 
Zone III Totals 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES’ CONTROLLED SALARIES 
TOTAL NOT CONTROLLED 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES ON STRUCTURE 


COMMENTS: 


This Report issued quarterly as.of the First Days of February, May, August and November. 


Fig. 2 


There are many advantages of the Zone Control procedure over other most 
control methods. Chief among these, of course, is the ability to maintain a balanced 
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compensation structure. It avoids the necessity of arrangements incompatible with 
uniformly equitable compensation such as some types of budgets. It provides a high 
degree of flexibility in dealing with low turn-over departments in contrast with high 
turn-over units. This is achieved by adjusting the Zone Control percentages up or 
down for segments of the unit while still maintaining the 70-25-5 ratio for the overall 
control unit. 

Moreover, Zone Control has brought about more objective employee appraisal. 
Job specifications which describe, analyze and rate jobs are given increased attention 
by the department head. It has produced a more equitable salary situation by in- 
suring that all groups of employees, wherever situated, are given like consideration 
in the matter of pay adjustments. Finally it has brought about a changed and im- 
proved philosophy of salary administration by making the department head con- 
scious of the perils resulting from a careless or indiscriminate treatment of his 
employees’ salaries. 
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Training foremen is very difficult and suitable sub- 
ject matter is not always easy to find. Here is 
material for foreman training on the most difficult 
part of his job—being an effective executive. The 
author is a psychologist who has had extensive 
experience in industrial training. 


The Foreman as an Executive 


By Rexrorp Hersey, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


HE title of this article may seem presumptious to many. Ordinarily the presi- 

dent and vice presidents of a company are considered *‘ top’’ executives. Those 

officers immediately under them are looked upon also as executives but there 
we usually stop. I am not planning to change this common terminology and try to 
prove that the foreman is an executive. The most I can do is to describe those ex- 
ecutive processes and activities in which the foreman can take part, and thereby 
improve the effectiveness of his department. 

Of the various executive ‘‘processes’’ and ‘“‘activities’’, I have chosen two 
processes and four activities with which the foreman should be concerned. These 
‘processes’ are: 1. Create and work through organization. 2. Establish and utilize 
the principles of authority. In discussing these two processes I hope it will be clear 
to the reader how they can be utilized effectively. My discussion will therefore 
constitute the arguments why I have chosen these two as particularly applicable to 
supervisors at the foreman level. The “‘activities’’ will then be taken up in Part B. 


Part A 
ExecuTIvE Processes AFFECTING THE FOREMAN 
1. Create and Work through Organization. 


The subject of organization in its broadest definition includes: (1) the employees 
of a company; (2) the range of authority and responsibility which they individually 
exercise; (3) the framework of relations with one another, and (4) the mechanisms 
through which they operate and coordinate their activities in the enterprise. 

Organization is thus the machine of management through which to attain the 
end determined by the board of directors and the top executives. There are, there- 
fore, certain clear-cut and definite principles of organization which the foreman 
should know and follow. 

252 
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a. Unity of Purpose 


The more united the members of an organization are in the determination and 
realization of a common goal or series of goals, the more effectively the organization 
of which they are members will function. This is particularly noticeable in the 
functioning of athletic groups, where joint cooperative effort is required. That is 
why we ordinarily use the term ‘‘team’’ to denote such groups and say their success 
depends largely on ‘‘teamwork.’’ Whether the foreman has under him five or fifty 
employees, his problem is the same—how to effect ‘‘ teamwork’’. He must build up 
in each employee a knowledge of the objectives of both himself and the company 
and a desire to help achieve those objectives. This result cannot be accomplished by 
saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt’’. It can only be achieved by a combination of factors which 
we shall discuss throughout this article. At the moment, let us content ourselves 
by telling the foreman that he himself must know the objectives he wants his 
employees to accept and be sold on them himself. 


b. Principle of Specialization 


Even in the smallest groups there will be one man who will excel in one area 
whereas others will have different qualifications. It is perhaps not always possible 
for the president or the foreman to make certain that each of his aids is perfectly 
qualified for his position. However, he must see to it that positions are not filled by 
those who are absolutely unqualified. In such cases the functioning of the organiza- 


tion is bound to be inefficient to such an extent that it cannot continue to operate 
permanently. However, organizations are not built around the principles of human 
specialization alone. There is specialization by locality, by product, by function. 
All of these factors must be considered when the foreman is building up and working 
through his organization in his own department or section. 


c. Span of Control 


Another principle which the foreman must consider as well as the president is 
that no executive should have too many subordinates reporting directly to him. 
Ordinarily the text books point out that three to six is the ideal number in the case 
of the higher executives, though a final choice depends upon the complexity of the 
relations between the executive and his subordinates as well as the nature of these 
relations, i.e. whether highly technical or not. Applying this principle to the 
foreman's department we see at once the necessity—in a department of 30 to 50 
employees—of the foreman’s appointing a number of senior employees or “‘ leads"’ 
who may take off his hands at least the detailed supervision over quantity and 
quality of output. In that case the foreman would ordinarily have three or four such 
‘*leads’’ to assist him. Each lead in turn could supervise the instruction and work 
load of some 10 to 20 employees. Each group can be that large because of the relative 
simplicity of the relationships involved. In some cases this problem is solved by the 
appointment of assistant foremen rather than lead employees. 
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Naturally, in situations where the turnover is low, practically no training 
problems arise. The responsibility for quality control is entirely taken over by 
inspection, and the work of each employee needs little supervision and scheduling. 
Thus the size of the foreman's group need only be limited by his ability to know his 
people. And he must be well enough acquainted with them to handle all the personnel 
problems which arise, i.e., disciplining, rating, handling misunderstandings, pro- 
motions and pay increases. Thirty-five employees in his department would seem a 
reasonable number, 50 would be the outside limit, and this in a department where 
practically all production problems had been lifted from the foreman. Otherwise the 
span of control principle would operate as with any other ‘‘ executive’, and leads or 
assistant foremen would be needed. 


d. The One Boss Idea 


In setting up the organization as suggested in the previous paragraph care must 
be taken by the foreman not to violate a principle very important to the functioning 
of his organization, namely, that each employee should report only to one superior. 
It is extremely important, therefore, that the foreman clearly delineate the authority 
which the leads and assistant foremen are to exercise. Otherwise the workers may 
become confused as to whom to go to settle certain points of friction or to get 
advice. It is not my purpose in this article to suggest what method should be utilized 
to accomplish this purpose in the foreman’s department. Certainly the proper 
management duties, authorities and responsibilities necessary for the foreman to 
possess if he is to be considered a part of management must be preserved for himself 
by the foreman. However, he should take care at the same time not to step on the 
toes of his leads or assistant foreman. Workers must not be allowed to go over their 
heads and bring matters under their jurisdiction directly to him, without first 
clearing through them. 


e. Principle of Total Reward 


The functioning of any. organization must be based on the rewards to the 
individuals involved. We ordinarily consider that money makes the wheels go round. 
This is true to a large extent but there are many other factors involved, as we all 
know. The reader may consider that this principle of consideration of the total 
reward is superfluous. However, it is so important that no advice to a foreman, or 
for that matter, a top executive, regarding organization principles can be considered 
at all complete without stressing this principle. The rewards other than monetary 
are those of recognition, appreciation, genial company, hope of advancement, con- 
sideration and freedom to express one’s opinion and give suggestions. There are 
probably many more rewards in a** free wheeling’’ organization where the individual 
is accepted as unique and worthwhile. No foreman can have an efficiently functioning 
organization without utiliziag this principle of total reward. 
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f. The Principle of Informality 


The organization of any large or even fairly large concern must have its formal 
organization charts, its description of the duties and responsibilities involved in 
each position. However, to make this organization function efficiently requires 
much more than the cold-blooded administration of one’s work. Any fast-running, 
highly meshed machine needs efficient lubrication, as all foremen know. An organi- 
zation composed of individuals who must mesh their efforts together in a cooperative 
endeavor needs the lubricant of informality. By this I mean that the foreman must 
be easy to approach, genial in his bearing, ready to laugh at a good joke, not thick 
skinned, if a worker criticizes him, but still able to maintain the respect of his 
people. 


g. Validity of the Informal Organization 


If informality is the lubricant which causes the formal organization to function 
at its best, so the type and effect of the informal organization which exists in every 
department plays a major role in the effective functioning of the formal organization. 
It has been suggested in recent texts that the formal organization should be the 
same as the informal organization. If that were true the foreman and the leads in a 
department would be the leaders whom the employees themselves would have chosen 
for the positions which they occupy. I am not certain that this is a feasible plan on 


which to concentrate. The formal positions of authority are not sufficient in number 
to take care of all of the real leaders in an organization. Certainly I would agree 
that those employees who are in formal positions of authority should be worthy of 
those positions. However, the foreman should realize that his department will 
function much more efficiently if there are other leaders outside the formal organiza- 
tion on whose cooperation he can count in achieving the objectives which he has 
instilled in his people. 

To give you an illustration of the power of his informal organization in a 
department, let me cite an example. A department of a certain company was com- 
prised of roughly 40 people. Originally the department was studied because the 
product manufactured was the same over a long period of time and I wished to check 
variations in the daily production of individual workers. To my surprise the varia- 
tions which occurred were those of the group as a whole rather than of individuals 
within the group. Careful analysis of the causes of those variations showed that they 
were due to the informal organization within the department. 

In this case five workers regulated the variations in production in the depart- 
ment. If, for instance, these five turned out 31 pieces, most of the others turned out 
30, and a few turned out 29. If they decided to turn out 33 the ratio of the others 
was 32 and 31. If a worker, due to illness in the family, or to having been out late 
the night before, informed the five that he was not up to par, these informal leaders 
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would designate several others to turn out a few extra pieces and credit them to the 
one who was somewhat incapacitated. As you may surmise, this department was 
entirely on piece work and the informal organization took care that the rate would 
not be cut by individuals doing too much work. The management rated this de- 
partment as one of its most efficient departments because practically no grievances 
and almost no absenteeism occurred in that department. Whether management's 
rating of the department was correct or not, I leave to your judgment. The foreman 
also had very little trouble with this department, as you may surmise. The informal 
organization really ran the department. 

We may conclude, therefore, that every foreman must be keenly alert to the 
functioning of the informal organization in his department if he expects his formal 
organization to function efficiently. 


2. Establish and Utilize The Principles of Authority. 


Most texts include the problem of authority in their chapters dealing with 
organization. I realize the validity of such reasoning in a book written exclusively 
for students of management. However, it seems to me that the problem of authority 
is so important to the foreman that it deserves equal consideration with that of 
organization. I grant that all the principles of organization previously mentioned 
comprise the foundation upon which the proper establishment of authority must 
rest. Unless the foreman has taken care of them in an efficient manner, his authority 
will not function in such a way as to create willing and loyal acceptance. No matter 
what pressure is brought to bear, the individual is still free to accept authority 
willingly or to deny it and exercise open or tacit sabotage. Too few foremen realize 
that there are certain principles and techniques of authority which they must specifi- 
cally consider and make use of in order to achieve the most willing acceptance of 
their instruction on the part of their workers. An order given is not necessarily an 
order carried out, unless the authority who issues the order and the order itself 
are accepted. Here are some of the important principles of authority which fore- 
men can utilize to advantage. 


a. Sources of Authority 


There are three major sources of authority which subordinates recognize. One 
apparently is as important as the other. They are: (1) technical competence, (2) 
ability to lead and advise, and (3) authority of position. 

Authority of position is naturally the most obvious source and top management 
should not neglect to give to the foreman the requisite prerogatives and powers to 
buttress his position authority. In most instances his position authority should be 
carefully defined and laid down in the organization manual and be available for 
inspection by his employees if they so desire. 

The next source of authority—ability to lead and advise, (leadership author- 
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ity )—emanates from the foreman’s personality traits and all-around good common 
sense. The techniques the foreman may use to improve himself as a leader are not 
pertinent to this article. However, there is one point in this connection that must 
be stressed. Too many companies consider that all the foreman needs is “‘ person- 
ality’’, that he does not require to be technically competent in relation to the work 
that he is supervising. This premise seems to me quite wrong, although it cannot 
be denied that many supervisors have done very good jobs in departments where 
they did not know the work when appointed. Usually we will find that such super- 
visors soon acquire a general knowledge not only of the jobs in the department 
but at the same time become able to advise their workers regarding mew jobs or new 
machines. 

‘* Technical competence’’ does not mean that the foreman shall be able to perform 
the work better than the workers but rather that he understand the principles in- 
volved and can give practical assistance in helping his people solve their craft prob- 
lems. Without this competence he loses one-third of his authority. Don't give your 
people the chance to say, ‘‘ That dumb bunny! Never go to him for help. He doesn’t 
know his way to first base’’. 

At the same time it is most important for the foreman to remember that au- 
thority does not emanate from above alone. It emanates equally from below and 
ultimately is the result of the interchange of thoughts and actions, of feelings and 
hopes, that are difficult to put down on paper. Employees want to accept authority 
(1) when they feel it is to their best interest in line with the total reward involved, 
(2) when they are able mentally and physically to make the requisite response and 
(3) when they feel that the authority is buttressed by the three sources we have 
been discussing in this section. If the foreman is handicapped in any one of these 
three sources, he is handicapped in establishing and utilizing the principles of au- 
thority in securing employee acceptance. 


b. Importance of Adequate Information 


It is becoming more and more accepted by progressive firms that they cannot 
secure acceptance of the firm's objectives and goals unless a method is found to pro- 
vide all concerned with adequate information regarding all policies and orders which 
require action on their part. Many companies include letters to employees with the 
paycheck. Bulletin boards and the company magazine are utilized. The annual re- 
port is frequently sent to employees. We assume that these companies have made 
it a point to provide their foremen with information in advance of the employees. 
Otherwise the endeavor to supply the employees with all this information, though 
commendable in itself, would tend to diminish the respect of the employees for the 
supervisor and thus weaken his authority. 

However, the foreman must remember that merely putting out a written memo- 
randum does not guarantee that his employees will even read it, much less grasp 
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its import. Some companies are experimenting with regularly planned meetings 
which eventually reach the lowest employee. Such meetings, to be successful, must 
be conducted in such a way as to encourage complete and unhampered employee 
participation. No topics or problems can be barred from these discussions, though 
the agenda for these meetings must be carefully planned. In my own management 
consulting work I have only instituted such meetings down to and including the 
lead employees. 

However, the meetings of the foremen with their lead employees were very 
lively and created a favorable reaction even in those divisions of a company where 
the lead employees were members of two very radical unions. On the basis of this 
experience I would think that the wise foreman might well consider the possibility 
of asking for permission to conduct such meetings regularly with the various work 
groups in his department even though such a program were not company-wide. 
The basic purpose could be that of encouraging group thinking about departmental 
problems and a group decision as to what to do about them. This would be a way 
of buttressing the foreman's authority through the help of the informal depart- 
ment organization previously described. 

Such meetings cannot be mere “‘ bull sessions’’. If you conduct them, appoint 
a rotating committee of representative employees to help you make an agenda. Do 
not hesitate to discuss matters about which you have no power. Questions may be 
raised for which you may be able to secure the answer. Frequently you are required 


to pass down plans and decisions from above to your people and to see that they 
are carried through. Such meetings will give you an excellent opportunity to in- 
form your group as to the reasons for them. Employees, when treated “‘on the level’, 
are ready and willing to accept reasonable and competent authority, particularly if 
fully informed. 


c. Elements of Authoritative Instructions 


The technique of giving instruction is another art not applicable to this article. 
However, the foreman can make his instructions more readily acceptable to his 
people if he will remember some of the following directions. 

(1) Have a definite and well recognized channel through which all your com- 
munications go. Remember the “‘one boss’’ idea and make sure that each member 
of your organization reports to a particular person for his instructions and see that 
these channels are observed. In other words, do not short circuit your established 
channel of communication and give instructions yourself to the employees who re- 
port to lead employees, who in turn report to you. If in an emergency you do issue 
instructions directly, inform the lead or assistant foreman as soon as possible. 

(2) Make sure that your lines of communication are as direct as possible in 
order that no time may be wasted or error incurred through repetition. This point, 
for most foremen, would only become important when they have in their depart- 
ment both assistant foreman and lead employees. 
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(3) Do not interrupt your leads when they are giving instructions unless the 
matter is most urgent. Such interruptions, particularly at this level, cause the lead 
to forget his train of thought and may bring about serious errors in the instructions. 

(4) Make sure you have a method of following up to assure that the instruc- 
tions were fully understood and are being faithfully carried out. The knowledge 
in both the mind of the lead and his employees that every instruction will be sup- 
plemented by such a check adds to their ready acceptance of the instruction. 

The preceding elements, though seemingly simple, will add much towards main- 
taining a cooperative attitude on the part of your employees. 


d. Decision Making as a Factor in Authority 


One of the frequently neglected factors in considerations of the problem of au- 
thority is the executive's ability to arrive at decisions effectively. The executive, 
(1) who makes a decision that cannot be carried through, (2) who decides a prob- 
lem prematurely and later has to change his decision, (3.) who makes a decision 
which others should have made and has his decision countermanded, is certainly 
not doing much to build up his authority. Likewise the failure to make decisions 
when the subordinates need positive action on the part of the foreman causes them 
to suspect him of weakness. 

The making of decisions falls into two main divisions: (1) those of the per- 
ceptive processes, (2) those of the judging processes. When a foreman or executive 
tabulates his decisions during the course of a month, he will be surprised to find how 
many of them pertain to matters of accurate perception. Has he read the instructions 
correctly? Has he understood the letter requesting certain information? Does he know 
exactly what type of information is required for this report? In a top executive, the 
ability to read rapidly and perceive accurately is absolutely vital. These require- 
ments are becoming more and more necessary for the efficient performance of the 
modern foreman. 50% of his decisions probably rest upon the perceptive processes. 
The decisions involving judging rest upon two types of reasoning: (1) rational rea- 
soning; (2) intuitive or sub-conscious reasoning. 

The case of Richard H. will illustrate the practical importance of determining 
the type of reasoning which is required. R. H. was a supervising agent on a large and 
important division of a railroad. As such, his job required supervision over some 
30 or 40 agents located in various stations on the division. He was confronted fre- 
quently with the necessity for making rapid and rational decisions on problems 
raised by them either by telephone or by letter. Before appointment to this position 
he had been in a position where he had many people to meet. He enjoyed this and 
could rely in his contacts with them on utilization of the tariffs covering the rates. 
He had an unusual memory for such details. 

His new position required a very different type of mental functioning. Though 
he had not been sick a day for 10 years, inside of 6 months he had to go to the hos- 
pital for 2 months with a stomach ailment. On his return to work I examined him 
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and found that his score in the test covering the rational reasoning called for by his 
new job was only 25% of that deemed necessary. The discrepancy between test score 
and job requirement indicated a likely cause for his nervous tension and which 
probably caused his stomach trouble. However, those decisions which did not re- 
quire an immediate rational answer, but could be slept over, did not seem to cause 
him any worry. Besides, they were usually accurate and his reasoning was very 
realistic. In other words, R. H. possessed the power of intuitive or sub-conscious 
reasoning to a very high degree provided he was not rushed, and could allow his 
‘night mind”’ to make the decision. 

However, the sub-conscious reasoning process does not always operate so slowly 
as in the case of R. H. Some people arrive at intuitive or sub-conscious decisions 
more quickly, if not more accurately, than they arrive at the conscious ones. 

It was possible to transfer R. H. to another job where his liking for people, his 
excellent memory, and his slow, but accurate, intuitive thinking could be utilized. 
Unfortunately, he made such a success of his new job that after 3 or 4 years’ time, 
top management promoted him to a regional job similar to the former divisional 
job. The results were the same. Inside of 4 months he was again in a hospital and 
after a 2 year trial was put back on the job from which he had been promoted. This 
story illustrates the vital relationship between the various types of reasoning and 
the kinds of decisions required in different types of jobs. 

The foreman must utilize all these various perceptive and judging processes in 
varying degrees, when he has to decide on the problems which come up. Each 
person must study himself and his reactions to his problems. He can usually im- 
prove his decision-making ability through using as frequently as possible that type 
of judging which he can use most efficiently. Management should also seriously 
endeavor not to promote employes or supervisors to positions for which they do not 
have the requisite natural ability. 

In conclusion I would like to stress again the importance of these factors of 
authority we have just discussed. If the foreman remembers them and utilizes them 
he will find that his department will function more and more smoothly. By creating 
and working through organization and utilizing the principles of authority the fore- 
man builds up the structure and atmosphere necessary to secure the essential services 
and cooperation from the individual workers under him. 


(To Be Continued) 





A well organized Employee Opinion Survey is 
one way to call management’s attention to needed 
changes and trouble spots. Be sure to include fore- 
men and other supervisors in your survey. 


Employee Opinion Surveys 
That Help Management 


By Guy B. Arruour, Jr., President, Management 
Evaluation Services, Inc., Toccoa, Ga. 


N ONE very large national corporation the most disgruntled group of employees 

I I talked to were the vice presidents. Their ‘‘ know it all’’ president believes to 

this day that he has really provided those six men with more than they deserve 

in life. But any one of them would leave for half his present salary if he could enjoy 
a little security, opportunity and fair treatment. 

Recently I talked to a twenty thousand dollar executive of another nation-wide 
firm. His plea was for me to locate a position for him, at any salary, where he could 
enjoy a little feeling of security, satisfaction and decent treatment. He is very able 
and could do a tremendous job if only he were given the opportunity. He knows 
what should be done to improve the organization of which he is a part. But his 
president is not interested in the opinions of his subordinates. This ‘‘ who's who’’ 
president does not realize the importance of non-monetary satisfactions in a job, 
These are not exceptional cases. They only illustrate the usual top management 
lack of appreciation of the non-financial incentives. 


BrinG THE Facts TO MANAGEMENT’s ATTENTION 


In view of this lack of understanding in many organizations we searched for 
means of bringing facts to management's attention. Feeding them reading material 
on non-financial incentives only put a greater burden on them without changing 
their basic beliefs. Telling them of case examples in their own company was most 
effective. The limitations of that method were two: first, it was very expensive to 
interview personally enough employees to bring out the facts; second, it was difficult 
to cite specific examples without putting some individual on the spot. 

We then tried a modification of morale surveys. This worked very well in that 
their anonymous nature brought forth excellent information which really aroused 
management: They could not dispute the preponderance of evidence. They became 
concerned for the first time. 
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Then we spent two years in developing a method for what we term ‘‘ Objective 
Employee Opinion Surveys’’; a method which is accurate, fast, flexible and inex- 
pensive. In this way employee opinions can be secured on a matter before any final 
decision must be made by management. We can thus measure the progress of a pro- 
gram that has been instituted by management. Let me outline the method we are 
using successfully. 

In the first place there must be a purpose—a reason for making the survey; a 
problem to solve; guidance on a certain subject; or measurement of progress for 
some specific program. 

Next, all of the questions to be asked employees are designed by management 
with our help. Short, terse and precise questions. Non-leading questions. Questions 
which avoid the building of negative attitudes. Questions which do not stir up 
‘hornets’ nests’’. Questions which stay clear of the non-correctibles—those things 
management cannot or will not correct regardless of employee attitudes. Questions 
which are readable and easily understandable by the employees. Finally, only twenty 
to thirty questions are used for each questionnaire. Experience has proven that we 
should never use more questions than can be comfortably answered by an average 
employee in fifteen minutes. 

Then we agree on the way in which the resulting information is to be broken 
down. By departments, of course, but not into smaller groups than twelve. We must 
prevent having anyone put ‘‘on the spot”’ as a result of his cooperation. There are 
many other possible breakdowns; age; length of service; earnings; sex; race; or 
marital status. Almost any breakdown can be made to fit management's needs, pro- 
viding it is used to advantage. The fewer the number of breakdowns the more ac- 
curate will be the final results. 

After management's full approval of these matters, questionnaires are printed 
on two sides of one 8} x 11 inch card. After each question are spaces for the employee 
to ‘‘ check off’’ one of several possible answers. Employees need not write anything 
unless they wish to spell out their comments or criticisms regarding certain ques- 
tions. Ample space is provided for such comments. The largest printing on the card 
says ‘don't sign your name’’. 


Use Onty a SAMPLE OF A LarGE Group 


Where large groups of employees are involved we find it best to give the ques- 
tionnaire to a sample group of the total number. This is necessary to enable us to 
complete the survey before the “‘ grapevine’’ gets to work. Accuracy can be main- 
tained if the sampling is done very carefully. The total number must exceed one 
thousand if a sampling group is to be used. Within that total number no depart- 
ment should be sampled unless more than one hundred employees are involved. 
Smaller departments must be combined to meet this requirement. In some cases it is 
best to survey all employees even though there are more than one hundred in the 
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group. This is particularly true of supervisors. All of them should complete the 
survey so they, in turn, can explain ‘‘ what it is all about’’ to their subordinates. 

Picking ten to twenty-five percent of the employees in a group to be sampled 
requires the services of someone skilled in sampling and probability statistics. First, 
the total group is analyzed to determine its composition. Earnings, ages, length of 
service, sex, race and marital status are among the items taken into consideration. 
Then a sample group of the same composition is selected from the total in that 
group. Since about ten percent of those selected fail to show up, that number is 
usually added to the sample. 

The administration of the questionnaire is the same whether all or only a 
sample of the employees are surveyed. Groups of ten to fifteen employees are called 
into a room where they can sit at tables. The purpose of the survey is explained to 
them. Anonymity is guaranteed to every person cooperating. This is very effective 
when specialists from outside the organization are doing the job. Visual aids are 
used to explain the checking procedure. The cards are passed out. Anyone may ask 
questions. The employees then begin checking off their opinions. If an employee has 
a question he raises his hand and the technician sits down beside him to discuss it. 
Every possible assistance is given to assure understanding of each question. When 
an employee completes his card he drops it into a ballot box. All employees must be 
seen within two days or the results become unreliable as individual opinions. 

Three weeks later management is given a graphic report of the opinions expressed 
by their employees; graphic so as to point out vividly, and in colors, the strong and 
weak points. Charts awaken management and provoke action. Graphics make it 
easier to convince management that dollars alone do not make satisfied and efficient 
employees. In addition, summaries are given of the comments and criticisms made 
by employees. Finally, all of the statistical data are presented to back up the charts. 
Subsequent conferences with management bring about programs of action to correct 
the weak spots. Where needed, spot checks are made at later dates to assure that the 
program of action is accomplishing its purpose. 

The use of this method may be illustrated with common examples, the objective 
in the first case being, ‘‘ How can we improve our human relations job at the supervisory 
level?’’ The opinions of employees are sought on this. We ask them questions like 
these: If you have had complaints were they taken care of promptly and fairly? Do 
you feel secure in your job? Do you believe you are being treated fairly? What do 
you think of the job your boss does in your behalf? How do you feel about promo- 
tions? Are you given a chance to learn more so as to earn more? In your thinking, 
is your work planned so you don’t have to wait for materials, supplies and instruc- 
tions? 

The ‘‘rank and file’’ employee’s answers to such questions will point up the 
improvements that must be made. Most important is the fact that supervisors do 
something about their own weaknesses: Their pride forces them to action when 
they learn that a sizable percentage of their employees feel they are not up to par in 
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some respect. They want as good a report as the other supervisors have received. 
One of our clients has termed it ‘‘ self-supervisory training.’’ It does create a desire 
on the part of supervisors to improve themselves. 


How Can WE IncrEAsE PRODUCTION 


The objective of the second case is ‘* How can we increase production efficiency?’’ The 
opinions of all employees are ascertained. Questions similar to the following are 
asked: Do they believe the people in their group work well together? How much 
unrecorded waiting time is present? Do they always have plenty to do? Is the plan- 
ning of work in their department good or bad? What do they think of the incentive 
system? How much duplication of effort is involved? Is their work place laid out to 
the best advantage? Have they been properly trained in the best way to do their 
jobs? What could their supervisor do to increase efficiency? What could be done to 
improve quality? How could costs be reduced? What could management do to make 
the work easier? 


Honest answers to such questions, from people who are guaranteed anonymity, 
will suggest innumerable ways for increasing efficiency. Costs can be lowered, pro- 
duction increased and quality improved if we will only obtain the ideas of employees. 
With this type of survey some educational work among employees must be carried 
on in advance of the survey. You must clearly explain why it is necessary to in- 
crease efficiency and how that will affect jobs, earnings, opportunities and security. 


If the whole job is done well the savings will offset the expense ten-fold. 

The objective of the third case is ‘* How can we improve our organization structure?” 
The opinions of the management group will be ascertained in this connection. The 
executives, managers, department heads and supervisors will be surveyed. 

We will ask them questions on the following subjects: What is their opinion 
regarding lines of authority and definitions of responsibility? What do they think 
of the company’s policies or lack of them? Do these key men believe they have an 
opportunity? Are they getting the right training to move into a better job? What 
do they think of their superiors and assistants? Do they feel secure in their jobs so 
long as they do them well? 

Negative answers to such questions would be very alarming. Still, negative 
replies are more numerous than positive ones when you guarantee anonymity to the 
executive being questioned. They, like all employees, want to talk if it will not 
hurt their jobs. 


Get Opinions oF THE Key Men, Too 


There is no finer source of information on how an organization can be improved 
than the honest opinions of the key people in that group. Top management cannot 
neglect taking action on any of these subjects when a majority of their management 
group indicate the need for improvements. 

These objective employee opinion surveys are sometimes made in organizations 
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having as few as fifty employees. The opinions of different groups can be compared 
quickly. Departments, divisions, plants and mills can be seen side by side insofar as 
employee opinions are concerned. Comparisons of various earnings, age, length of 
seivice, race, shift, marital status and sex groups can be made easily and quickly. 
All of these are presented in visual rather than statistical form to aid in getting 
action. 

We believe this method is a forward step in measuring some of the intangibles 
of human relationships. We have found it effective in convincing top management 
that more than dollars make a good job. It has caused many executives to spend 
more of their time on personnel matters. It has brought about a real line-manage- 
ment personnel program in many companies where personnel had been a delegated 
function. It has helped many personnel managers see their fondest dreams come 
true. 





Two Short Articles 


1. Robot Cafeterias 


Management is obliged to make provision for the food requirements of employees 
but this raises difficult problems. Since food service is a side issue management wel- 
comes any plan that will place the responsibility elsewhere. Here is such a plan. 


By CaroLine MeNvEz 


terias or canteens which involve expense, space and extra personnel are watch- 

ing with interest the growth of the robot cafeterias. These are batteries of 
vending machines installed to handle automatically the entire luncheon. A machine 
which changes quarters takes care of the cashier problem and the only company 
employee needed is a porter who cleans up the paper wrappings left on tables. The 
successful operation of this completely mechanical system in several plants and its 
enthusiastic reception by both management and employees suggests an expanding 
use of the robot scheme. 


Cis managers who are handling employee feeding through plant cafe- 


ADVANTAGES 


The automatic system has the advantage of no overhead expense for manage- 
ment, small space requirements, no personnel problem, accessibility for odd and 
night shifts, flexibility to change with labor changes, and it incurs no deficit. For 
employees it offers at least as good a lunch as they are able to get in luncheonettes 
outside the plant or in canteens inside, and at no greater expense. Where installed 
for use at all hours, it offers a solution to the problem of coffee and refreshments 
between meals, which has been a production disrupter for many plants. Instead of 
leaving the floor or building for these snacks, which management now accepts as 
an inevitable and desirable break in the work day, the worker can get them quickly 
in the robot canteen. 

Among the other advantages of the robot system is the rapidity of dispensing 
food and drink. The slowest vending machine time is 12 seconds per item. And most 
of this is consumed by the indecision of the individual over what to choose. Manual 
dispensing is much less rapid. Also, paper cups eliminate the danger of breakage. 

The equipment assembled by one automatic industrial feeding caterer, Auer- 
bach Management of Jersey City, N. J., includes machines for sandwiches, cakes 
and pies, soft drinks, milk and chocolate (chocolate sells five to one over white 
milk), coffee, candy and cookies, and cigarettes. 

This is everything that a short-order canteen would carry except possibly soup, 
and soup machines are available if they are wanted. The effect is of a scaled-down 
Automat. All liquids are served in paper cups. 

The industrial caterer installs the machines in a location furnished by the 
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company and equipped by it with tables, chairs, and electric outlets. The caterer 
services the machines daily and gets the normal commission. The whole installation 
and operation costs management nothing but the space. This feeder finds that his 
sandwich machines at 15 cents and 20 cents a sandwich run at a loss, but this is 
made up by commissions on the coffee and cold drink machines. He makes enough 
profit to more than justify the enterprise. If by accident a customer loses a nickle or 
dime in one of the machines, the service man gives it back when he pays his call. 

Unit sales in one plant where the system is being used, the Continental Paper 
Folding Box Company of Ridgefield, N. J., indicate that the same person patronizes 
the machines three or four times a day. 


Tue System Is PRoFITABLE 


Experience so far indicates that the vending method of luncheon service can be 
handled profitably in an organization with as few as 175 employees, the number 
working at Continental Paper. Hours of accessibility of machines to workers and 
the already established eating habits of the employees seem to be factors in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the installation. For management, the problem of out- 
lying departments that have to be serviced by mobile cart or stationary canteens at 
different locations is particularly well met by the robot installations. The night 
shift, who are often too few to make extra food service personnel worthwhile, yet 
who frequently are the loudest complainers about working conditions, can be satis- 
factorily taken care of, too. Auerbach reports that night shift workers for some 
reason buy more food than day shift workers. Before the robot units, their home- 
packed lunches often acquired the smell of the paint shop or other working materials 
or dried out in the factory lockers. 

Auerbach Management, which teamed up with the Jersey Milk Vending Com- 
pany to handle their first account, the Ford Motor Company offices at Jersey City’s 
Harborside Center, now have ambitious plans. Mr. Auerbach and John Sharenow, 
who helped him develop the sandwich vending machines, visualize a central com- 
missary where food could be purchased and prepared under ideal conditions, and 
from which a whole group of factories could be serviced with automatic lunches. 
Their original estimates took a plant with 250 to 500 employees as the best worker 
population for such an operation. But smaller locations now seem feasible too and 
the new industrial caterers are now surveying the possibilities of some 40 industrial 
sites. And since the installation of automatic lunches in the nearby Upsala College 
Recreation Hall, they've been looking to school lunches as well. 


An Otp IpgEA 


The automatic idea is not new. The famous chain of Automats in Manhattan 
long ago proved that food could be merchandised appetizingly and economically by 
machines which cut down the need of personnel. More recent utilization of vending 
machines to sell everything from nylon stockings to soft drinks has prepared the way 
for all-out use of the mechanical dispensers of the entire luncheon. 
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In the opinion of the Field Research Division of the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute, which has been conducting a survey of plant feeding during the past year, 
the broader use of vending machines to supply snack and luncheon items formerly 
handled manually by canteens or cafeterias is a coming thing. These round-the- 
clock lunchrooms seem to provide an excellent answer to the industrial food service 
problem. 


2. Reducing Sick Absences 


Do you ever consider whether your sick absences are high? Try analyzing the ab- 
sences and applying controls, as were done in the case described here. 


By Boris Brat, Jr. 


During 1948 the mounting loss of duty manhours and the large financial drain 
resulting from sick absences deeply concerned our management. 

An analysis of records revealed that sick absence had risen steadily throughout 
the year to the point where it was being used at the rate earned. This meant that 
approximately 5.8% of the total yearly manhours were being lost to production at 
an annual cost in excess of $480,000. Further review of the records indicated that 
approximately 75% of the total sick lost time was used for individual absences in 
excess of three consecutive work days. 

To those unfamiliar with Federal sick leave policy and administration, the 
particular significance of this three-day cut-off point lies in the fact that a doctor's 
certificate is required to receive pay for such protracted periods of sick absence. Since 
the need for these absences was already being certified by members of the medical 
profession, particular attention was devoted to the remaining 25%. These later ab- 
sences each consumed three or less consecutive work days and ordinarily did not 
require such medical certification. 

In September 1948, the medical and personnel offices began an intensive program 
of analyzing individual sick leave records. This service in no way relieved super- 
visors, to whom direct responsibility had been assigned for the approval or disap- 
proval of ‘‘short’’ (three days or less) sick leave absences. 

A ‘‘cut-off’’ point was established. Records of employees using their sick leave 
at a rate in excess of this cutoff point are set aside every other week (each pay period). 
The names of these employees are referred to the personnel office technician who 
services that employee's department. The employee's complete job history is re- 
viewed and the entire information turned over to the employee's immediate super- 
visor. It then becomes the direct responsibility of the supervisor to determine what 
action, if any, is necessary and to initiate action. 

When no apparent reason for this continued use of sick leave is evident, the 
employee is required to report to the medical office for examination. Should the res- 
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sults of this examination reveal that the employee is in fact physically unfit to per- 
form his job, action is taken to reassign the employee. In the event this is not possi- 
ble, disability retirement is effected. 

If no physically disqualifying factors are isolated, the employee is required 
thereafter to furnish a doctor’s certificate covering a sick leave absence of any dura- 
tion. Three months after this special requirement is imposed, the employee’s record 
is reviewed. If there is no further evidence of apparent abuse, (which has been the 
experience to date), this special requirement is removed. 

REsuLTs 

It is recognized, of course, that the improvements summarized below cannot be 
attributed entirely to the plan developed. However, from a practical standpoint, the 
results to date have been encouraging and the cost has been negligible compared with 
the savings realized. Therefore, the program is being continued as outlined. 





| 1950 
1948 | 1949 (Jan~Aug) 
| 


Sick Leave Rate (Month) 4.9% 
Sick Leave Cost (Annual) $478,740 
Projected Cost Had 1948 Rate Con- | 

tinued ..... oe $14,273 


| 4.5% 
| 
Reduction in Cost (Annual) 94,438 | 42,666! 


4.0% 
$480 , ooo! 


522 , 666! 


$419,835 





Cost of Program | 600? 600? 





| 
SAVINGS a 
1 Projected for year based upon average monthly cost January through August. 
2A reasonable “guesstimate’’ based on manhours expended in administering the program (screen- 
ing records, consultation with supervisors, medical examinations.) 


$33 , 673 








During January—April 1950, a high incidence of respiratory illnesses resulted in 
an unusually high sick leave rate. This, of course, reflected itself in a decreased sav- 
ings. However, it is significant that despite this increase in sickness, the average 
monthly rate for 1950 is still running below the 1948 experience. 

In short, then, by 

— carefully screening individual sick leave records, 

— reemphasizing the direct responsibility of all supervisors for the effective 
control and administration of sick leave, 

— identifying those employees who should obtain medical advice, treatment 
or care, and 

— identifying employees whose sick leave record indicates an apparent abuse 
of the sick leave privilege, 

reductions in sick leave were realized over a period of two years. 

As a result, during 1949 an average of thirty-three more employees reported for 
work daily than would have with a continuation of the 1948 rate. Similarly, four- 
teen additional employees were available daily during the first eight months of 1950. 
Projected savings which may be anticipated for the two-year period will be in excess 
of $127,000. 





Many a management complains that union and 
government infringe on their *“‘ prerogatives.” 
Sometimes it appears as though management is 
allowing this to occur through neglect. The au- 
thor points out places where some managements 
are neglecting their own responsibilities. 


Management’s Responsibility 


By Oris Lipstrev, University of Colorado 


from the union and Government. The gradual assumption by other agencies 

of what were considered traditional managerial functions has not been a 
chance occurrence. Rather it has been a direct result of management's failure to as- 
sume full responsibility in the positive area of operations. The challenge to manage- 
ment endangers not only its continued survival but the survival of the capitalist 
system. 

Why is it not possible for the union or the Government to assume this responsi- 
bility, which in the main has been neglected by management? The reason is simple— 
the union and Government have no positive area of operations; management alone 
is capable of positive performance. For the purpose of this discussion, positive per- 
formance is defined as that which creates wealth through the process of assisting 
the individual to attain the objectives of personal and economic security and which 
produce the final objective—an economy that provides a continuously higher stand- 
ard of living. 

The union in its organizing appeal promises quick realization of the workers’ 
immediate goals. The politician, with an eye toward the vote-getting possibilities 
involved, promises to work for legislation which will quickly insure economic and 
personal security for the laboring man. 


M ‘tomate w must “‘accentuate the positive’ if it is to regain the initiative 


MANAGEMENT STANDs IDLE 


All the while management stands idly by sneering openly at the concerted efforts 
of these two forces to curry the favor of the worker yet making no positive appeal 
to the worker. At the same time it deplores the lack of initiative and confusion in 
the mind of the populace which has substituted security for opportunity. 

In the meantime, the union has been steadily assuming more and more man- 
agerial functions; while the Government has been regulating, limiting, and advising 
management in the exercise of its so-called ‘‘ prerogatives.’’ The union, as an un- 
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natural appendage to the worker-manager-owner fundamental of economic produc- 
tion, has no positive area of operations, and by its very nature makes for cleavage 
between the employer and employee. In recent history powerful union forces, vir- 
tually sovereign in power, have promised their constituents both personal and 
economic security. In the attempt at fulfillment there is the risk not only of paralyz- 
ing the economy but also of destroying the immediate employee goals in the process. 
This should not be construed to be an argument for the complete obliteration of 
union influence in our economy. However it is contended that if management will 
assume its full responsibilities there would be a need for the union only in the neutral 
role of a ‘‘conscience of management.” 

In the last two decades, increasing numbers of individuals have been calling on 
Government to bestow personal and economic security on its loyal citizenry. Ap- 
parently they forget that Government creates no wealth, but only subtracts from it; 
and in the process of subtraction and reallocation, loses wealth in the friction of the 
process. That personal and economic security must be earned, and may be lost in 
the ease of attainment. An historical survey of experiments in the welfare state 
would lead one to believe that an unwelcome outcome of such a process might be 
the exchange of the present boss for a cold, impersonal, remote bureau. And in ad- 
dition all hope of attaining the ultimate objective, or even the immediate goals, are 
lost in the exchange. 


MissING AN OpporTUNITY 


Management seems blind to the fact that it is the only active force operating 
in a capitalist economy which has a positive area of operations—positive in the 
sense that it not only can enable the worker to attain the intermediate goals but 
the final end as well. It still all too frequently labors vainly in the negative area of 
operations, condemning the union as an unnecessary evil while mistakenly belabor- 
ing Government for its interfering activities made necessary by managements own 
do-nothing attitude. Thus, management must avail itself of its positive area of 
operation or else lose forever the opportunity. How can this be done? Many progres- 
sive companies are already pointing the way. The result in some instances has been 
amazing. They have found that as a natural result of their positive endeavors, some 
of those functions given up as lost to aggressive unions are being returned’ The 
heads of two powerful labor affiliations have gone on record as declaring that the 
unions have no desire to usurp functions that are being discharged satisfactorily by 
management. The abandonment of a policy of ‘‘ labor baiting,’’ with the adoption 
of a program of labor relations which anticipates union demands and makes plans 
for satisfying these demands with the least cost to business efficiency, is an experi- 
ment in the positive area which seems to have benefited industry, labor, and society. 
A positive program of assisting the worker to attain personal security by placing 
more emphasis on him as an individual; and economic security through an enlight- 
ened application of incentives, profit sharing, pensions, and insurance programs are 
more than worth the effort. 





Our National Labor Policy— 
An Assessment 


By E1Lreen AHERN 


No phrase or slogan is adequate to 
characterize the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. It was not a ‘‘Slave 
Labor Law’’ nor a “‘Magna Carta for 
Employers’’ nor a ‘Bill of Rights for the 
Individual Workingman."’ As with any 
complex legislation, it is necessary to look 
at a series of different kinds of things 
accomplished by these amendments to the 
Wagner Act. 

Such an analysis has been made 
available in a recently published volume, 
From THE Wacner Act To Tart-HarTLey, 
by Harry A. Mituis anp Emiry Crark 
Brown. (University of Chicago Press. 1950. 
724 pages. $8.50). Funds for this research 
were made available by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and by the Social Science 
Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. 

Publication of this study is particu- 
larly timely. At the close of World War II 
public opinion was aroused, sometimes 
quite bitterly, against some acts of labor 
unions—for example, jurisdictional strikes, 
certain types of secondary boycotts, and 
strikes which endangered national health 
and safety. The public, it is true, often 
lacked a proper understanding of the 
problems involved, but its attitude was the 
result of accumulated resentment. Public 
feeling was not mitigated by the attitude 
that labor leaders took; for, in general, 
they failed to acknowledge the need for 
amendments to the Wagner Act. Employer 
attitudes were equally rigid. Not only did 
management criticise specific union prac- 
tices, but it frequently challenged the 
Wagner Act in toto. Thus old animosities 
were revived. Opportunities were lost for 


cooperative action in considering what 
modifications in the Wagner Act were 
necessary. A notable example of such 
failure was President Truman's Labor 
Management Conference of 1945. 

Today the situation is somewhat 
different. Labor's opposition to Taft-Hart- 
ley continues stiff and persistent, fed by 
the long struggle for the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, and by fear that 
this legislation has a great potential for 
restricting unions. However, labor's blan- 
ket denunciations of the law have given 
way, in many instances, to a more critical 
and temperate analysis of its provisions. 
Management attitudes, too, are more flex- 
ible than they were between 1945 and 
1947. The question, then, is, ‘‘What is the 
range of opinion and experience—both 
labor's and management’s—on the Taft- 
Hartley Law since its enactment in 1947?’ 

Dr, Millis and Dr. Brown have 
addressed their appraisal of our national 
labor policy to the general reader as well 
as tO representatives of management and 
labor. Workable solutions to problems in 
labor relations depend upon an informed 
understanding by the public as well as by 
labor and management. The book is long, 
but it is extremely readable. In the opening 
section the authors recount how govern- 
mental labor policy moved from one of 
suppression to one of more or less tolera- 
tion; and finally, in the 1930's, to accept- 
ance and encouragement of labor organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. Fully 
one-third of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the administration of the 
Wagner Act. 
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Abuses by employers brought the 
Wagner Act, and abuses by unions under 
protection of that Act brought a need for 
certain checks upon union activities. In a 
section on the background of the Taft- 
Hartley Act the authors carefully analyze 
certain types of union practices, and the 
conditions under which they occurred. 
These were practices that brought justi- 
fiable criticism because they were clearly 
unreasonable from the standpoint of public 
interest, or that of employers or other 
employees. 

Concerning the “‘equalizing’’ amend- 
ments of Taft-Hartley which imposed 
obligations and restraints upon unions 
parallel to those already imposed upon 
employers, the authors comment: ‘‘Some of 
the new prohibitions of unfair labor 
practices met the need shown by experience 
for restraints upon clear abuses. Among 
these were coercion of employers or em- 
ployees or both by minority unions, con- 
trary to the free choice of the majority of 
the employees; closed-shop contracts ob- 
tained by such means or by collusion 
between unions and employers; strikes or 
boycotts in the furtherance of jurisdic- 
tional disputes, or to assist employers in 
maintaining a monopoly of a local market; 
occasional cases of extortion, the extreme 
cases of “‘featherbedding,’’ in the name of 
collective bargaining; and occasional cases 
of ‘‘refusal to bargain’’ by unions which 
were inclined to lay down a contract with 
a ‘take this or else’ ultimatum.”’ 

The book contains an account of 
various versions of the ‘‘amendments’’ to 
the Wagner Act that were proposed in the 
- Eightieth Congress. There is a discussion of 
the administrative machinery and pro- 
cedures of the National Labor Relations 
Board as they were altered by the Taft- 
Hartley Law. And there is, in the final 
section of the book, a detailed analysis of 
the substantive provisions of that legis- 
lation. 


It is the conclusion of the authors 
that Taft-Hartley revised the basic law of 
labor, covered more than just the changes 
in which there was a good case for revision, 
brought the government much farther into 
detailed regulation of labor-management 
disputes, and put an emphasis on litigation 
in the relations between the parties. 

Dr. Millis and Dr. Brown place the 
changes to the Wagner Act in four major 
classifications. While an enumeration of 
the provisions in these groups would be 
too detailed for this review, particularly 
since there is some overlapping, a brief 
summary of what the authors say on this 
point may be of interest. First, they state, 
Taft-Hartley did some things which were 
much needed by imposing restraints on 
certain unjustifiable actions of unions—thus 
approaching a balanced code of labor 
relations. Second, the new law included 
many provisions that had a desirable 
psychological effect in promoting greater 
acceptance of the Act by employers, and 
increased acceptance of their responsibility 
by some unions. Third, the authors feel 
that several provisions upset established 
practices worked out by labor and man- 
agement or through the discretion of the 
administrators of the law. Finally, the 
authors classify numerous provisions as 
discriminatory and restrictive. 

Different conclusions can be drawn 
from the same cases than those drawn by 
the authors. The book is bound to encounter 
adverse criticism from both labor and 
management, though not on the same 
points, and not, by any means, consistently 
within the two groups. The reader, how- 
ever, can benefit from the frankly expressed 
judgment of the two specialists, who have 
done extensive research on the subject. At 
the same time, the reader can measure 
the authors’ conclusions against his own 
experience. The distinction between factual 
material (which is carefully documented) 
and the authors’ own views is clear 
throughout the book. 





Book Reviews 


Conference Methods in Industry. By Henry M. 
Busch. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1949. 107 pp. $1.50 
Mr. Busch, in his first three chapters, 
tells what a conference is, how to plan for 
it, and how to conduct it. He proceeds, 
very skillfully, to analyze the approach to 
conferences conducted for each of the 
following distinct purposes: 
1. The discussion and development of 
policy 
. The discussion and solution of 
technical problems. 
. The dissemination of information 
and directives 
. The improvement of communica- 
tions 
. The development of harmonious 
personal relationships 
6. Foreman training 
7. The adjustment of grievances and 
conflicts 
Three chapters stand out as excellent to 
this reviewer. The one on Suggestions for 
Conference Leaders outlines the do's and 
don'ts so important in making a conference 
click, and should be studied carefully by 
conference leaders. The chapter on handling 
employee problems reveals the usefulness of 
the conference method as a general per- 
sonnel tool rather than only as a method 
of training. The last chapter in the book 
sums up extremely well the broad gains 
which are by-products of the use of con- 
ference methods in industry. 
J. K. Clarke 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Foundations for Constructive Industrial Re- 
lations. By R. Carter Nyman, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York, 1949, 209 pp. 
$2.85 

This book should prove of particular 
value to those interested in examining basic 
principles underlying constructive indus- 
trial relations. 


The author considers, first, the impli- 
cations we may draw from our knowledge of 
human nature. Then, since industrial re- 
lations concerns itself chiefly with behavior 
in group situations, he examines the nature 
and effects of environmental and social 
conditioning. 

Building on this foundation, Mr. 
Nyman suggests the following as basic 
conditions for constructive and cooperative 
human relations: 

1. All of those concerned must be 
assured a status of independence and 
self-respect in their relationships to 
each other. 

. They must have a realistic common 
understanding of their interdepend- 
ent needs and interests and of the 
circumstances of their whole situa- 
tion, and effective means of de- 
veloping and maintaining such 
understanding. 

. Administrative development, direc- 
tion, and control must be provided 
on the basis of the intelligent 
application of the principle of inte- 
gration in resolving conflicts in 
special needs and interests. 

The concluding set of principles the 
author describes are in the field of applica- 
tion or administration. Seeking to integrate 
the major forces which directly influence 
any industrial relations setting, the author 
cites practical methods whereby capital, 
labor and government can cooperate in 
developing healthy, constructive work re- 
lationships. 

The purpose of this book is not to 
discuss the solution of specific or immediate 
industrial relations problems, but to ex- 
amine objectively some of the elemental 
psychological facts and principles which 
are the grass roots of administrative policy 
in the industrial relations field. 

Boris Blai, Jr. 
Phila. Quartermaster Depot 





In Perspective..... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to Selected Reviews of 
Management Literature 


APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS BY MEANS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS by Donald E. Super. Harper & Brothers, New York 1949. 727 pp. 

Reviewed by Bernard J. Muller-Thyme in Management Review, 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, May 1950 

Reviewed by R. C. Rogers in Personngt JourNnaL, April 1950 

Reviewed by Alma Klaw in Survey, November 1949 


BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT by William B. Given Jr. Harper & Brothers, New 
York 1949. 171 pp. 

Reviewed by Paul J. Gordon in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed in Human Organization, Spring 1950 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, September 15, 1949 

Reviewed in Public Personnel Review, April 1950 


COTTON TEXTILE WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
by Ronald Gibson. King’s Crown Press, New York 1948. 137 pp. 

Reviewed by Solomon Barkin in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by Witt Bowden in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1949 


ENTERPRISE IN A FREE SOCIETY by Clare E. Griffin. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
Chicago, 1949. 583 pp. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, January 1950 

Reviewed by Leonard W. Trester in Management Review, September 1949 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR RELATIONS by Lloyd G. Reynolds. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York, 1949. 552 pp. 

Reviewed by N. Arnold Tolles in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by F. Theodore Malm in Management Review, October 1949 

Reviewed by Sar A. Levitan in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1950 


LEFT, RIGHT AND CENTER by Sidney Lens. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1949. 
445 PP- 

Reviewed by Martin Dodge in Management Review, June 1950 

Reviewed by George Soule in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick in PersonNEL JouRNAL, January 1950 
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Reviewed by Mark Starr in Labor and Nation, July-August 1949 
Reviewed by Avery Leiserson in American Journal of Political Science, August 1949 
Reviewed by Joel Seidman in the Survey, September 1949 


LOCAL LABOR MARKET RESEARCH. Edited by Dale Yoder and Donald G. 
Paterson. University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 226 pp. 

Reviewed by Donald E. Super in Labor and Nation, Spring 1950 

Reviewed by Nathan Belfer in PersonNEL JourNAL, July-August 1949 

Reviewed by Leonard P. Adams in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1949 

Reviewed in Fortune, June 1948 

Reviewed by Arthur H. Brayfield in Journal of Applied Psychology, August 1949 


JOB HORIZONS by Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 102 pp. 

Reviewed by Clifford E. Jurgensen in Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1950 

Reviewed in Fortune, April 1949 

Reviewed by Paul F. Brissenden in Labor and Nation, Spring, 1950 

Reviewed by Lazare Teper in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed by Nathan Belfer in PersonNEL JouRNAL, May 1949 

Reviewed by Ernest Dale in Management Review, April 1949 

Reviewed by Herbert R. Northrup in Saturday Review of Literature, June 4, 1949 

Reviewed by Alexander Bavelas in Advanced Management, June 1949 

Reviewed by A. M. Ross in American Economic Review, September 1949 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT by Chester I. Barnard. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1948. 244 pp. 

Reviewed by Schuyler Dean Hoslett in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April, 
1950 

Reviewed by R. H. Burke in Personnet Journa., September 1948 
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Across the Editor’s Desk... 


‘Pensions UNper Co.uective Bar- 
GAINING” is the title of an attractive, well 
printed, little booklet issued by The 
Institute of Industrial Relations, The Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. It was 
written by William Goldner and edited by 
Irving Bernstein. The foreword by Edgar L. 
Warren, Director of the Southern Division 
of the University, and Clark Kerr, Director 
of the Northern Division, gives a de- 
scription of the purpose of the booklet. The 
booklet is intended to advance the purpose 
for which the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations of the University of California was 
created. As stated by Gov. Earl Warren in 
his message to the Legislature of two 
years ago, it was to serve as a practical 
means of bringing about better under- 
standing in the field of industrial relations 
in California. This booklet on pensions is 
intended to further this objective ‘‘through 
popular pamphlets which can be made 
available to labor organizations, manage- 
ment, government officials, the schools and 
universities, and the general public.’’ The 
booklet is therefore general and popular in 
nature. At the end there are some supple- 
mentary reading suggestions. The booklet 
is printed in 42 pages and sells for 25¢, at 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

Another recent report on the same 
general subject is a 52 page mimeograph 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. It is entitled ‘‘Digest 
of Selected Health, Insurance, Welfare, 
Retirement Plans under Collective Bargain- 
ing.’’ The date is July 1950. Ewan Clague is 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which prepared this digest. ‘“The 
Bureau has, from its file of approximately 
1,000 Health, Welfare, and Pension plans, 
selected a number of such programs for 
summarization. The principal features of 
each program have been indicated rather 
than a detailed analysis of the plan."’ This 
digest of specific plans under collective 


bargaining will be of material assistance to 
many in the field. 

Tue INpusTRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Cxicaco has plunged actively into its 
winter program. The various sections of the 
associations are sending out announcements 
of its first series of meetings. The meeting of 
the association itself in the month of 
October was given over to the topic 
“Manpower for Defense."’ The principal 
speaker was Robert C. Goodwin, Director 
of Employment Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington. 

Tue Pactric NortHwest MANAGEMENT 
AssoctaTIONn with headquarters in Portland, 
is likewise busy with the fall and winter 
sessions. Their annual conference was held 
in Seattle on November 2, and 3. 

Tue PeRsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOCIATION OF Los ANGELEs continues 
to keep its members on the alert with **Pira- 
scope,’’ itsmonthly news letter. This excellent 
publication should serve as a guide to other 
ambitious personnel associations. If you 
have such a publication, and if it has not 
been mentioned in PrrsonNeL JourNAL, 
please send us a copy. 

““Lay-orr Poxicigs AND Practices’ is 
the title of a new publication just issued by 
the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University. It deals with recent experience 
under collective bargaining and was written 
by Robert L. Aronson, Research assistant. 
In the Foreword, J. Douglas Brown, 
Director of the Section says, ‘‘It is hoped 
that this study will offer suggestions of 
immediate interest and value to groups 
facing lay-offs in the midst of labor short- 
ages in neighboring war industries.'’ This 
is a §6-page paper-bound book obtainable at 
$2.00 from the Industrial Relations Section 
at Princeton. 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE FOR EMPLOYEES iS 
something unusual. The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston issues each 
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week “‘Hancock News Weekly.”’ This is 6 
or 8 pages printed in tabloid size. In dis- 
cussing the advantages of this weekly over 
the monthly magazine, Abram T. Collier, 
Vice President in charge of Personnel 
Administration, explained that the timeli- 
ness of a weekly publication had proven to 
be so valuable that the monthly magazine 
will be discontinued in favor of the weekly. 





Out or Work is the title of a new guide 
by John Newton Ferber, just published by 
the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. The author says, ‘This guide is 
written to help the worker who has lost 
his job. No single worker can possibly use 
all the resources that are described but will 
need to pick out the suggestions that best 
meet his own needs."’ This 36-page, well- 
printed booklet describes all the problems 
that are faced by the person out of work. 
It is divided into two parts. Part I gives 
suggestions about finding work and Part II 
contains ideas for making ends meet while 
out of a job. Single copies are available to 
residents of New York State without 
charge; to others 1o¢ a copy. 





“Union Wace Decisions AND Em- 
PLOYMENT is the title of the 20-page 
booklet issued by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dept. of Economics and Social 
Sciences. This is #28 of series 2 and is a 
reprint from the American Economic Re- 
view of June 1950. The authors, G. P. 
Schultz and C. A. Myers, who are on the 
staff at the Institute as professors of in- 
dustrial relations, have written on the 
timing and nature of union wage decisions 
as related to employment. 

**MetnHops or Preparinc Major B.L.S. 
Sratisticat Sgriss,’’ is the title of a compact 
description of methods by which the U. S. 
Labor Department, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
compiles its continuing series of figures. It 
deals with the construction of 12 series of 


statistical indexes including those on 
wholesale prices and occupational wages. 
This is a 72-page bulletin #993 and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. at 4o¢ a copy. 


U. S. Srgex Suppty Company News is 
the title of an excellent employee publica- 
tion published bi-monthly by the Industrial 
Relations Department of the United States 
Steel Supply Company, with headquarters at 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
This is 24 pages and cover printed by off-set. 
John C. Cushins is Editor and Betty L. 
Wegener is Asst. Editor. It is profusely 
illustrated and has a number of interesting 
features. One page is devoted to ‘The Case 
of the Missing $28,500'’. This is a cartoon 
story with 8 sketches and captions telling 
the problem faced by the manufacturer due 
to the rising cost of materials and the 
difficulty of obtaining capital or of supply- 
ing the new equipment from earnings. 





‘SINCE Tus TRAINING Gors ON VIDEO” 
is the title of an article by Elizabeth T. 
Gardner in PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION magazine for September 1950. This is 
the official publication of the Society for 
Personnel Administration in Washington, 
D. C. It is by far the most ambitious and 
impressive journal issued by any local 
association. The September issue is well 
printed in 36 pages and green paper cover. 
Miss Gardner describes how the census 
bureau tackled the problem of training 
140,000 census enumerators scattered all 
over the United States. The story of how 
and why the Census Bureau used television 
for training makes interesting reading. 
Single copies of the Journal and subscrip- 
tions ate available at the Society for 
Personnel Administration, P. O. Box 266, 
Washington 4, D. C. 





Pier Lings, edited by Dot Austin and 
published for its employees by the United 
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States Pipe and Foundry Company of Burling- 
ton, New Jersey carries a story in a two- 
page spread in the September issue entitled 
‘The Employees’ Role in Promotion from 
Within.”’ After telling what the employee 
has to doto help himself on the road to pro- 
motion, the article gives photographs and 
history of ten employees. The progress of 
each one is traced from his original employ- 
ment with the company to his present posi- 
tion. All intermediate jobs are listed. 





Don’t SHoot THE Piano Prayer is the 
title of one of a series of booklets put out 
by the Graphics Group at Hightstown, New 
York. This one is written by Stanley 
Brown, Vice President and Personnel Officer 
of the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
New York. It is an argument for the 
continuation of good, responsible manage- 
ment of American business enterprise. Mr. 
Brown writes entertainingly and the book- 
let is illustrated with suitable cartoons. 
Single copies are 25¢, with reduced prices 
for quantity. 





Tue AMERICAN SocigTy OF TRAINING 
Direcrors has mailed the mid-summer 
issue Of Journal of Industrial Training. This 
is a 24-page printed paper with cover and 
contains articles and news on training and 
trainers. Everyone engaged in training 
should know about the society. Information 
may be obtained from C. A. McBride, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Tue Nationat Metat Trapes Asso- 
ciation holds an annual conference in 
September of each year, much of which is 
devoted to problems of interest to personnel 
and labor people. This is one of the larger 
and more important conferences of this 
type. Copies of the proceedings may be 
obtained from the Association at 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Tue Crry or Cotumsia, Missourtr has 
inaugurated the second of a series of 
training conferences for improving“ super- 
vision. The first group was composed of 20 
department heads and high-level supervisors 
in the city administration of Columbia. 
Bill N. Taylor, City Manager of Columbia, 
sends a mimeographed handbook of about 4o 
pages containing material for the guidance 
of participants in the next training series. 





‘“ForMAL Epucation ror Housz OrGAN 
Eprtors”’ is the title of a study conducted 
by Robert P. Breth, as a project for the 
American Association of Industrial Editors. 
Technical assistance was supplied by A. J. 
Wood and Co., opinion and attitude market 
research people of Philadelphia. Processing 
this 49-page mimeographed report was a 
generous contribution of Sunoco Products 
Company of Hartsville, So. Car. Copies may 
be obtained from Robert D. Breth of 1728 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. The 
survey shows that industrial journalism 
instruction is rapidly expanding. Today, 
81% of the schools and colleges surveyed 
include the subject in varying degree while 
in 1948 only 55% did so. This survey is an 
analysis of what the schools and colleges 
are doing today in the field of training for 
industrial editors. 





PERSONNEL JouRNAL is often quoted and 
articles from it are being reprinted from 
many corners of the globe. Two recent ones 
are from England and from South Africa. 
The British Institute of Management ab- 
stracts contains an abstract of the article 
“Why Have a Personnel Department?” by 
Franklin D. Schuez, printed in Personnet 
Journat in June 1950. The information 
bulletin of the National Development 
Foundation of South Africa has reprinted 
in full the article on Foreman Training by 
Clifford E. Jurgensen, which appeared in 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL in September 1949. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: 2 year diversified experience. Presently employed as As- 
sistant Personnel Manager in plant employing 500 men. Contractual relations with 12 unions. Cornell 
graduate. Age 26. Married. Reply Box 117. 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Realistic personnel director with top record in labor rela- 
tions, wage administration, training, employment. As personnel head in companies of 600, goo & 5000— 
reduced labor cost & increased productivity. Must locate Conn., NY. or Phila. area. Resume gladly 
sent. Box 121. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.S. in B.A. June 1950. Major in Personnel Administration. Desire position in 
personnel field with opportunity for advancement. Age 30, Veteran, 2 dependents. Complete personal 


data on request. Box rzg. 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: Law School Graduate, Industrial Relations Major College, 
Presently taking masters in Labor Law. One year experience Personnel Dept. Large Organization. 
Stenographer. Veteran, Married. Age 27. New York City Resident. Will relocate. Reply Box 20. 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS: Male and female, experienced, in vocational services department of 
large social service agency now retrenching; proved, highly qualified professional people with a rich 
background of graduate training and experience in various phases of personnel administration and vo- 
caional guidance. Contact Personnel Department, New York Association for New Americans, Inc. 15 
Park Row, New York 7, New York. COrtlandt 7-9700. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, % Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 
16, New York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9 years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box zzz. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: For well-established manufacturing company in Philadelphia. Bachelor's 
degree in Personnel Management or Industrial Relations for job involving special projects in person- 
nel research, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, etc. Give complete details, including 
list of college courses taken and grades received. Reply Box 118. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 10% off for three insertions or more. 














EXECUTIVE 
JOB EVALUATION 


Are the jobs of executives coo complicated to 
be evaluated in any formal way? Is cach job so indi- 
vidual that“ the man makes the job’? 


These and many other similar questions have 
already been answered’by us for some of the leading 
corporations. Ask for a copy of the leaflet, ‘ Stand- 


ahs | 


ards of Value for Executive Compensation’. 


























A STENOGRAPHIC TEST 
ANYONE CAN USE 


‘‘A Test for Stenographic Skill" is the title of the n 
practical test ever devised for By Ubi: how fast aatp 


curate dictation can te taken. No test Hank gure 


On approval, 
Cash with order, 





